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The  Fairy  Ring 


Down    by    the    brook,    in    a  shady 
nook, 

Where   bubbles   whirl   and  spin, 
Where   robins   call,  and  the  grasses 
tall, 

Wave  where  the  wind  has  been, 
There    on    the    green,    is    the  fairy 
queen, 

With  all  her  court  about, 
In   robes  of  blue,  and   ever}'  hue, 
To  dance  till  the  stars   go  out. 


And  all  night  long  the  tiny  throng, 
Their   merry  banquet  hold, 

Till  comes  the  sun,  to  end  their  fun, 
With  laughing  beams  of  gold. 

But  there  on  the  lawn,  when  all  are 
gone, 

If  you  look  in  the  early  Spring, 
You  may  find  some  day,  where  they 
come  to  play, 
The  fairies'  magic  ring. 

EMMA  LEHMER. 


Bees  vs.  Posies 


The  ironing  was  going  on  peace- 
ful!}' in  Maria  Anne  Summerland's  kit- 
chen. She  was  in  the  intricacies  of 
her  best  poplin  dress,  which  she  had 
worn  to  the  church  picnic  last  week  to 
"fiinish  dirtying,"  as  she  called  it, 
when  suddenly  there  was  a  furious 
knocking  at  her  front  door. 

"Mercy  sakes!"  exclaimed  the  in- 
dignant Maria  Anne.  "Who  can  be 
calling  at  this  hour?  Every  self-re- 
specting person  should  be  at  home 
ironing." 

Maria  Anne  turned  the  knob  and 
was  almost  knocked  over  by  Miss 
Matilda  Jenkins,  her  nextdoor  neigh- 
bor. 

"I  want  as  you  should  keep  your 
bees  to  home!"  she  expostulated. 
"Every  time  I  turn  around  them  pesky 
critters  is  a-stealin'  the  honey  from 
my  flowers  and  they  simply  smother 
my  imported  petunias  so  I  can't  even 
get  near  enough  to  tend  to  them," 
and  without  giving  Maria  Anne  a  sec- 


ond to  say  anything  she  slammed  the 
screen  door  and  strode  down  the 
shell-bordered  walk. 

"Weil,  I  declare;  well,  I  declare," 
was  all  that  Maria  Anne  could  say. 
She  mechanically  went  back  and  fin- 
ished her  ironing.  Then  she  went  out 
to  her  beehive.  Honey-making  was 
her  hobby  as  gardening  was  Miss 
Jenkins'.  She  looked  first  at  the  hive 
and  then  across  the  white  picket 
fence  to  the  garden  next  door. 

"I  can't  tie  the  poor  dears,"  she 
said  thoughtfully,  "and  I  can't  aggra- 
vate her  because  she's  the  pastor's 
sister.    What  shall  I  do?" 

Suddenly  she  had  an  idea.  She 
quickly  went  into  the  house,  slipped 
on  a  clean  dress,  tied  on  her  sunbon- 
net  and  started  briskly  down  the  board 
walk,  for  the  only  cement  pavement 
the  little  village  boasted  was 
in  front  of  the  courthouse. 
She  was  headed  in  the  direction  of 
Silas    Weathcrmore's,    on    the  other 


THE  TARGET 
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side  of  Miss  Jenkins'.  It  might  be 
added  to  advantage  that  he  was  the 
object  for  whom  Matilda  Jenkins  had 
"set  her  cap,"  as  Maria  Anne  put  it. 

She  found  him  in  the  backyard 
hoeing  his  potato  patch.  Si  was  the 
odd  job  man  around  town  so  she 
started  right  in. 

"I  want  to  know,"  she  began,  "if 
you  will  keep  my  bees  for  me  for 
three  dollars  a  week  while  I  visit 
my  sister  in  Oatville  Center." 

Si  hadn't  any  objections  to  make, 
so  Maria  Aanne  had  the  hive  brought 
down  to  Si's,  packed  a  few  clothes 
and  took  the  stage  for  her  sister's. 

She  returned  three  weeks  later, 
settled  herself  once  more,  and  then 
called  on  Miss  Jenkins.  They  talked 
about  the  weather  and  the  price  of 
eggs  and  Mrs.  Tate's  silk  dress,  but 
just  as  she  was  leaving  Maria  Anne 
asked,  "Have  my  bees  bothered  you 
lately?" 

But  Miss  Jenkins  pretended  not 
to  hear,  and  said,  "Good  afternoon," 
and  closed  the  door. 

"Well,  I  guess  I  can  keep  my  bees 
in  peace,  now,"  was  her  comment. 

MARY  PARHAM. 

THE   RETURNING  SOLDIERS. 

Hurrah,    for    the    soldiers  returning! 

They    have    won    bless'd  Victory's 
goal, 

Those  who  for  us  have  been  fighting, 
Fighting   with    heart   and  soul. 

Divided  from   mothers  and  sisters, 

They've    been     fighting  across  the 
foam. 

Now    let's    show    them  they've  not 
been  forgotten! 

Soldiers,  we  welcome  you  home! 

KATHARINE  MAYNARD. 


TWO    OF    OUR    HOME  ARMY. 

A  farmer  had  been  working  real 
hard.  The  barley  was  still  out  in  the 
field.     His    son    was    helping  him. 

"Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "we  had 
better  take  this  in  for  somebody 
might   take   a  notion   to  take  it." 

"Oh!"  said  the  boy  in  a  despond- 
ing tone. 

"Yes,  I  am  pretty  tired  too,"  said 
the  farmer,  "but  it  might  even  rain.'v 

The  farmer  and  his  son  started 
to  pack  the  barley  in  a  roofless 
barn. 

"What  good  will  it  do  to  pack  it 
in  if  it  rains?"  asked  the  boy. 

"We  can  cover  it,"  came  the  ans- 
wer. 

They  silently  packed  half  of  it  in 
the  barn. 

"I  guess  we  will  go  home  now," 
said  the  farmer.  "But  it  does  look 
as  if  it  would  rain." 

They  started  home.  Then  some 
big  rain  drops  fell  upon  their  faces. 
They  quickly  turned  around  and  went 
straight  towards  the  barley. 

They  packed  in  the  rest  of  the 
barley  and  covered  it;  then  they 
noticed  it  had  stopped  raining.  When 
they  found  out  it  was  only  a 
sprinkle  they  were  disgusted  and 
went  home. 

All  that  night  you  might  have 
seen  a  man  quietly  getting  up  and 
looking  at  the  sky.  But  it  did  not 
rain.  The  stars  kept  twinkling  and 
the  moon  continued  to  shine. 

These  people  are  those,  who 
through  trials  and  discouragements, 
kept   at  it. 

These  are  the  men  who  grew 
your  substitutes  so  the  allies  could 
get  food  to  win  the  war.  Our  army 
would  not  have  won  the  victory  over 
the  Germans  if  we  had  not  saved 
for  them. 

LUCILE  HIGGINS. 


THE  TARGET 

Jean  Roberts 


Jean  Roberts  was  a  girl  of  about 
■fourteen  years  of  age.  She  lived  on 
a  large  cattle  ranch  in  Texas,  quite 
near  to  the  Mexican  border.  Her 
father  and  mother  came  from  New 
York  State,  where  they  were  once 
quite  well-to-do.  But  they  failed 
and  decided  to  go  west.  They  had 
heard  of  all  the  money  the  peopla 
were  making  on  cattle,  so  they  came 
to  Texas,  and  bought  a  ranch  with 
the  little  money  they  had  left.  They 
began  to  prosper  and  soon  had  quite 
a  sum  saved. 

Jean  was  quite  old  by  now  but  had 
had  very  little  education.  The  clos- 
est school  was  ten  miles  from  the 
ranch,  and  as  the  Mexican  raiders 
were  often  around  that  district,  they 
were  afraid  to  send  her  to  school 
for  fear  something  might  happen  to 
her.  Her  mother  taught  her  all  she 
could  when  she  had  the  time,  but 
that  was  not  very  often. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts  both  had 
had  an  education  and  they  wished 
that  their  little  daughter  might  be 
educated  also.  So  they  decided  to 
send  her  to  a  young  ladies'  seminary 
in  Massachusetts. 

Jean  hated  to  go,  but  her  parents 
insisted,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  obey.  She  arrived  at  the  semin- 
ary a  few  days  later,  and  was  very 
excited  about  her  new  life.  At 
the  ranch  no  one  took  notice  of 
clothes,  and  of  course  Jean's  were 
old  fashioned  and  countrified. 

After  she  was  settled,  she  decided 
to  go  out  and  walk  about  the 
grounds.  She  went  outside  and  saw 
a  group  of  girls  standing  on  the 
steps  and  she  thought  she  would 
go  over  and  get  acquainted.  She 
began  talking  to  them  but  they  just 


turned  their  heads  away  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her. 

Nettie  Trent,  the  leader  of  the 
seminary,  was  in  this  group.  She 
came  from  an  old  New  York  family 
and   was   very   proud   of   the  fact. 

Jean  learned  to  ride  very  well 
when  living  on  the  ranch  and  when 
she  found  out  there  was  a  riding 
club  in  the  school,  she  immediately 
joined  it.  One  day  when  the  girls 
were  all  out  riding,  a  horse  fairly 
flew  past  them  going  at  a  racing 
speed,  with  a  young  lady  on  its 
back.  Jean  knew  from  her  experi- 
ences with  horses  that  it  was  run- 
ning away,  and  might  throw  the  girl 
any  minute.  So  without  losing  a 
moment,  she  sped  after  them  and 
finally  stopped  the  horse,  just  in 
time  to  save  the  girl  from  serious 
injury.  The  girl  was  Nettie  Trent, 
who  begged  Jean's  forgiveness  for 
having  treated  her  so.  After  the 
girls  found  out  Jean's  true  worth, 
she  became  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular girls  at  the  seminary. 

ESTHER  SKYLSTEAD. 


Gladys  Hull:  "During  the  war 
many  soldiers  were  dejected  on  ac- 
count  of   physical  efficiency." 


Elizabeth  Denbigh:  "Don't  you 
think  sardines  are  the  best  tasting 
fish  on  earth?" 


Miss  Christy  in  H  9  English: 
"With  what  did  Pluto  hit  the 
ground?" 

John  Kimball:  "A  pitchfork." 


Miss  Wirt:  "Those  in  the  back 
seats  collect  the  desks." 


THE  TARGET 

The  Indian 
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The  Indian's  face  stiffened;  his  jaw 
snapped;  a  dark  flush  crept  over  his 
stern,  hard  features;  a  light  kindled 
in  his  small,  hlack  eyes;  his  hand 
crept  to  his  dagger  at  his  side;  but 
then,  with  a  desperate  effort,  he  re- 
strained himself;  and  walked  on. 

The  cowboys  laughed.  The  Indian 
heard  it,  and  it  made  him  long  for 
revenge.  Ever  since  he  came  to  the 
settlement,  he  was  taunted,  abused,  in- 
sulted, and  scorned,  just  because  he 
was  an  Indian.  But  one  man  went 
too  far.  He  picked  up  a  stone,  and 
hurled  at  the  Indian,  striking  the  back 
of  his  head.  A  look  of  fury,  of  hate, 
sprang  into  the  redman's  face;  he 
leaped  at  the  cowboy,  and  plunged  his 
knife  in  the  man's  side.  He  looked 
for  a  moment  at  the  dead  man.  He 
straightened;  gazed  fearlessly  at  the 
men,  closing  in  upon  him,  and  held 
out  his  hands  in  submission. 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  day.  A  group 
of  men  were  clustered  under  a  large 
oak  tree.  An  Indian  sat  on  a  horse, 
with  his  hands  tied.  A  noose  was 
around  his  bare  throat.  His  lips 
moved;  he  was  praying  to  his  God. 
Then — 

"What's  that!" 

The  men  listened.  A  cry  of  "Help! 
help!"  came  from  over  the  mountain. 

"We've  got  to  see  who  it  is,"  said 
Brown,  the  leader  of  the  party,  "but 
we  can't  leave  this  Injun  here,  so 
we'll  have  to  take  him  along.  Come 
on,  boys." 

The  men,  guided  by  the  cries,  came 
to  the  edge  of  a  high  precipice.  In 
looking  down  they  saw  a  small  boy, 
standing  on  a  narrow  ledge,  which  was 


only  about  ten  feet  from  the  top. 
The  boy  had  apparently  crawled  down 
there,  and  then,  sensing  the  danger,  he 
became  paralyzed  with  fright;  and  all 
he  could  do,  was  to  cling  to  the  moun- 
tain's great,  barren  side,  and  cry  for 
help. 

The  Indian  gave  one  look  at  the 
frightened  boy,  and  held  out  his  hands 
to  Brown. 

"Loose  me,"  he  said,  quietly,  "me 
save  him." 

"Yes,"  sneered  the  man,  "all  YOU 
want  is  a  nice  chance  to  escape." 

Then,  before  the  men  could  stop 
him,  the  redman  savagely  tore  his 
hands  free,  sprang  to  the  edge  of  the 
bank,  and  slid  down  beside  the  child. 
He  gently  lifted  him  to  the  out- 
stretched hands  above.  Being  sure 
that  the  boy  was  safe,  he  looked  for 
some  means  to  save  himself. 

But  then,  the  ledge  crumbled,  and 
gave  way.  With  a  cry  of  horror,  the 
Indian  was  pitched  headlong; — down 
— down — down — to  death. 

NORBERT  FRENTRUP. 


THE  WORLD'S  WAR. 

A  mean  old  Hun 
With  a  great  big  gun 
Started  his  men  to  Paris  on  the  run. 
The   Belgians  held  them  back 
Until  the  Allies  got  on  their  track. 
Thej'  fought  for  three  years  . 
But  couldn't  drive  them  back. 
Then  the  Yanks  were  called  across 
And   a   great   many   men  were  lost, 
But   the   Huns   were   put   to  flight 
And   the  Armistice   signed  all  right. 
DOROTHY  BARRINGER. 
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THE  TARGET 


PREPARE. 

For  centuries,  years  have  passed 
out,  new  ones  have  been  ushered  in 
and  this  one  is  no  exception.  Nine- 
teen eighteen  has  passed  as  all  years 
do,  whether  they  be  shortened  by 
pleasure  or  lengthened  by  pain. 
Nineteen  nineteen  is  here!  I  won- 
der how  man}'-  of  us  are  prepared 
to  meet  this  new  year.  Never  be- 
fore has  the  world  expected  so  much 
of  its  boys  and  girls.  Never  before 
has  it  offered  such  glorious  oppor- 
tunities. 

Opportunity  is  everywhere,  yes, 
everywhere.  But  how  many  of  us 
are  prepared  to  meet  it  when  it 
comes.  Our  great  Lincoln  at  an 
early  age,  when  asked  about  his 
future  careers  said,  "I  will  prepare 
and  when  opportunity  presents  itself, 
I  will  be  ready." 

I  once  knew  a  little  boy  who 
wanted  very  much  for  Christmas  a 
moving  picture  machine,  but  his 
mother  told  him  that  Santa  Claus 
was  poor  and  could  not  afford  to 
bring-  him  one.  However,  this  little 
boy  was  not  easily  discouraged,  he 
would  not  take  "no"  for  an  answer. 
He  believed  in  making  ready.  A 
few  days  before  Christmas  his 
mother  happened  to  go  to  the  at- 
tic and  there  she  saw  a  hanging 
sheet  and  a  rude  table  made  from 
an  old  box.  Then  she  thought  to 
herself,  he  has  made  ready,  I  can- 
not disappoint  him,  he  must  have 
his  picture  machine  at  any  cost.  So 
this  little  lad  won  his  point,  because 
he  had  prepared.  Let  us  be  like  the 
little  boy,  begin  now  and  when  op- 
portunity presents  itself  we  will  be 
ready. . 

MARTHA  PETTY. 


NUMBER  999. 

"Private  Jenkins,  Number  999, awk- 
ward squad,"  called  out  the  major, 
"you  have  volunteered  to  go  on  a 
scouting  expedition  tonight." 

"Yessir,"  answered  Billy,  "an'  I'll 
bring  you  all  th'  information  you  can 
wish  for." 

That  night  when  the  firing  had 
ceased  and  only  for  the  occasional 
burst  of  a  star  shell,  all  was  pitch 
dark,  Private  Jenqens,  with  several 
other  men,  was  slowly  making  his 
way  across  "no  man's  land."  When 
they  reached  the  enemies'  barbed  wire 
fence  the  command,  "Separate,"  was 
given,  and  soon  Billy  found  himself 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  slowly 
crawling  toward  a  German  officers' 
dugout.  Looking  through  a  crevice, 
to  his  greatest  amazement,  Billy  saw 
the  Kaiser  busily  engaged  in  clipping 
his  mustache  while  an  officer  was  mak- 
ing an  outline  of  what  Billy  thought 
must  be  a  map  of  a  coming  attack. 

He  rushed  in  with  his  pistol  cocked, 
snatched  the  papers,  and  ordered  the 
officer,  if  he  valued  his  life,  to  tie 
"his  royal  majesty's"  hands.  This 
done,  Billy  bound  the  Hun  officer  to 
a  chair.  Then  he  glanced  at  the 
papers,  which  he  had  seen  the  Hun 
so  carefully  studying  and  planning, 
and  found  that  they  were  plans  for 
golf  links  on  the  grounds  of  the  White 
House.  In  disgust  he  threw  them 
down  and  led  the  Kaiser  to  the  Ameri- 
can trenches. 

When  he  brought  his  prisoner  be- 
fore the  major,  expecting  to  hear 
words  of  praise  for  his  bravery,  he 
was  utterly  dismayed  to  hear,  "Awk- 
ward squads,  form!"  Billy  jumped 
from  his  bunk  and  was  soon  before 
his  officer,  but  without  the  Kaiser. 

ERNA  ERBE. 


THE  TARGET 

The  Forest  Ranger's  Find 


Leroy  Freeman,  a  forest  ranger  its 
General  Grant  National  Park,  Cali- 
fornia, was  riding  through  his  range, 
when  his  horse  suddenly  tripped 
under  him.  He  looked  at  the  place 
where  his  horse  had  fallen,  and  to 
his  surprise  found  a  hole,  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  enter.  He 
crawled  in  and  turned  on  his  pocket 
flashlight,  and  looked  around  him. 
He  saw  that  he  was  in  a  small  tun- 
nel, that  led  to  a  room  in  which 
there  were  several  boxes.  On  in- 
specting the  boxes,  he  discovered 
that  they  were  fall  of  bottles  of  beer. 

He  put  back  a  bottle  that  he  had 
taken  out,  and  left  the  cave.  At 
the  other  end  he  found  a  small  trap- 
door. 

He  decided  that  he  must  have 
struck  the  lair  of  some  beer  smug- 
lers.  The  next  thing  to  do,  he 
thought,  was  to  get  their  pictures. 
As  the)''  probably  came  at  night,  he 
would  have  to  take  a  flashlight  pic- 
ture. He  went  away,  but  soon  came 
back  with  a  camera  and  a  flash- 
light attachment  also  some  string. 
He  placed  the  camera  and  flashlight 
in  some  nearby  brushes,  and  tied  one 
end  of  the  string  to  the  trap-door, 
with  the  other  one  fastened  to  the 
flashlight  button,  so  that  when  the 
string  was  pulled  by  the  opening  of 
the  trap-door,  it  would  turn  on  the 
flashlight  and  snap  the  shutter  of 
the  camera.  After  making  these 
preparations   he  departed. 

The  next  morning  he  returned,  and 
found  that  his  trap  had  been  sprung. 
Upon  having  the  film  developed,  he 
found  that  lie  had  a  picture  of  three 


men  whom  he  had  often  seen  work- 
ing on  a  nearby  farm. 

In  the  picture,  one  of  them  had 
his  face  turned  almost  directly  to- 
ward the  camera.  Another  showed 
a  direct  profile,  and  the  third  had  on 
a  long  cartridge  belt,  with  a  long- 
barreled  pistol  in  his  holster. 

He  obtained  a  warrant  of  arrest 
the  same  day,  and  he  arrested  them 
at  their  work  on  the  farm.  Freeman 
received  $2,000  reward  for  their  cap- 
ture. The  three  prisoners  broke 
jail  some  time  after  this,  and  were 
never  heard  of  again. 

BENJAMIN  JONES. 


THE  GARDENER. 

The    gardener   gets    a   vacant  lot, 
And  starts  a  little  garden  plot; 

He  clears  away  the  brush  and  weeds, 
And    plants    in    rows    his   pack  of 
seeds; 

Then  when  his  plants  get  nice  and 
high, 

He  knows   his   products   are  quite 
nigh. 

He  takes  them  to  a  market  place, 
To  make  them  fill  a  counter  space, 

Then  people  but  them  at  a  price, 
And  take  them  home  to  cook  them 
nice; 

He  is  so  pleased  at  his  success, 
He  starts  in  with  a  new  process. 

He  spades  the  ground  to  raise  pota- 
toes, 

Carrots,  celery,   beets,  tomatoes; 
They'll  make  nice  salad  for  his  lunch, 

Sold  at  fifteen  cents  a  bunch; 
This  is  good  for  boys  to  do, 

I  would  do  it  if  I  were  you. 

HUGH  HYDE. 


8  THE  TARGET 

Peace  Before  Victory 


Pierre's  heart  leaped  with  joy  as 
he  boarded  a  cattle-car  crowded 
with  men,  outwardly  filthy,  but  with 
an  inward  grace  that  shone  and 
glorified  their  faces.  Pierre  medi- 
tated with  a  thrill  of  anticipation 
upon  what  a  glad,  exhilarating  wel- 
come it  would  be.  What  a  wonderful 
surprise  Antoinette  and  the  chil- 
dren would  have!  He  knew  with- 
out doubt  Antoinette's  happiness 
would  know  no  bounds!  With  a 
jolt  that  threw  him  off  his  feet  the 
car  came  slowly  to  a  standstill, 
after   much   grating   and  grinding. 

One  more  day  and  his  homeward- 
bound  trip  would  come  to  a  close 
and  then — it  was  too  good  to  be 
true!  With  a  step  that  had  not 
been  so  light  for  three  years  Pierre 
began  his  twenty-mile  tramp  to  his 
home  in  a  tiny  frontier  town.  All 
that  long  but  joyous  day  he  trudged 
on  and  on,  and  not  until  the  night 
had  fallen,  black  and  heavy,  envel- 
oping the  tiny  village,  did  he  reach 
his   destination,  footsore  and  weary. 

Stumbling  and  groping  his  way 
through  the  blinding  darkness  and 
heavy  fog,  Pierre  at  last  reached 
his  little  home,  and  carefully  choos- 
ing his  steps  he  entered.  But  at 
his  first  movement  he  stumbled, 
for  his  one  tidy  little  garden  was 
now  a  place  of  refuse  for  the 
ashes  of  his  little  home! 

Standing  alone,  surrounded  by 
ruin  and  desolation,  that  agonized 
prayer  of  man  ascended  far  into 
the  heavens,  ringing  clear  and  pure, 
and  the  fading  echoes  drew  fur- 
ther and  still  further  away,  until  at 
last  once  again  there  reigned  the 
silence    of    the    suffering.     With  a 


sob  that  rent  that  tortured  heart  in 
twain  and  shook  his  mighty  frame 
with  passionate  grief,  he  fell,  ex- 
hausted  from   his   extreme  misery. 

All  through  that  night  of  terror 
those  cries  of  anguish  and  affliction 
rose  and  fell.  All  through  that 
night  of  darkness,  lonely  echoes 
flooded  Pierre's  wretched  brain  with 
fresh  remembrances  which  opened 
anew  his  wounds. 

But  with  the  first  pale,  pink  rays 
of  dawn  came  Peace,  for  Piere  had 
left  to  join  his  little  family  in  that 
wonderful  Valley  of  Everlasting 
Peace. 

ELIZABETH  DENBIGH. 


AN    INCIDENT    OF    THE  WAR. 

Philip  Lang,  of  the  King's  Volun- 
teers, was  not  very  anxious  to  go  to 
war,  but  if  he  was  forced  to  fight, 
he  would  always  do  it  well.  He 
always  did  his  duty. 

One  night,  during  the  battle  of 
Louvain,  he  was  lying  in  a  shell 
hole  in  no-man's  land.  He  was  sep- 
arated from  his  regiment.  Toward 
morning  he  heard  voices.  They  were 
German  voices.  The  Germans  sat 
down  in  a  shell  hole  quite  close  to 
the  one  in  which  Phil  was.  They 
had  their  backs  to  him  and  were 
shooting  his  comrades  who  were 
carrying    the    wounded    to    the  rear. 

His  rifle  fairly  lifted  itself  to  his 
shoulder.  He  hadn't  hunted  lions  in 
the  African  jungle  for  nothing.  The 
gun  barked  once — twice — three  times, 
and  before  the  boches  could  bring 
their  guns  to  bear,  they  all  bit  the 
dust  and  he  returned  to  his  lines  in 
safety. 

GEORGE  KINNEY. 
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BEAUTIFUL  AMERICA. 

Oh  America,  the  land  of  the  free, 
You  beautiful  land  we  all  love  thee, 
And  our  beautiful  flag  with  the  red, 

white  and  blue. 
To     such     a     country     what  man 

wouldn't  be  true? 

The    trees    and    the    flowers    I  love 
them  all, 

And    the    beautiful    lakes    and  the 

water  fall. 
The    beautiful   mountains    and  rivers 

too. 

Now,    who    won't    stand   up   for  the 
Red,  White,  and  Blue? 
GWENDELINE  MILLER. 


MESS. 

It  was  the  tenth  day  of  a  great 
drive  in  the  Argonne  Forest.  After 
a  severe  day  of  fighting  and  encoun- 
tering hardships  such  as  cutting 
barbed  wire,  stopping  stray  bullets, 
going  over  the  top  and  chopping 
their  way  through  the  tangled  under- 
brush,  the   boys   of   Company   , 

American  Expeditionary  Forces,  were 
somewhat  fatigued.  And  the  mess 
was  not  there. 

The  Captain  had  ordered  the  mess 
to  be  brought  about  a  half-mile 
behind  the  line  so  that  they  would  be 
sure  of  safety.  It  was  up  to  some 
one  to  go  for  it  and  since  the  men 
were  so  tired  and  worn  out  the' 
Captain  went  back.  After  a  success- 
ful hunt,  he  returned  with  the  mess, 
about  midnight.  Too  tired  to  dig  a 
hole,  which  would  take  at  least  half 
an  hour,  he  lay  down  in  what  he 
thought  to  be  a  sufficiently  sheltered 
position.  Of  course  he  could  hear 
the  bullets  whistle  by  him,  but  that 
was  a  common  sensation,  so  he 
thought  nothing  of  it. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he   awoke   and    could   not   feel  any 


life  in  his  right  arm.  Thinking  it 
had  been  shot  off,  he  started  feeling 
around  for  the  remains.  By  this 
time  it  was  light  enough  to  see  and 
he  saw  that  the  arm  was  still  there 
but  had  been  shot  just  below  the 
elbow  and  the  bullet  had  come  out 
at  the  shoulder. 

Calling  his  men,  since  it  was  time 
to  start  preparations  for  the  day, 
he  said,  "Well,  I  guess  they  got  me 
this  time." 

Of  course,  all  were  very  much  agi- 
tated and,  hurrying  up  to  get  First 
Aid,  they  said.  "If  we  had  been 
thinking  of  our  Captain  while  he 
was  thinking  of  us  this  would  not 
have  happened." 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  Captain, 
"I  know  you  were  all  dead  tired  and 
you  .have  a  hard  day  ahead  of  you, 
so  one  man  will  come  with  me  and 

Lieutenant    will  take  charge  of 

the  Company  in  my  stead." 

The  Captain  never  returned  to 
the  battle  line  but  his  family  wel- 
comed him  home  in  about  -  three 
months,  just  because  of  mess. 

KATHARINE  ROBINSON. 


ON   THE   DARK  STAIRS. 

The  nursery  was  very  quiet. 
Bobby  lay  staring  into  the  darkness. 
He  had  been  suddenly  awakened  by 
a  mysterious  noise.  There  it  was 
again!  It  sounded  like  some  one 
coming  slowly  up  the  stairs.  Bobby 
lay  motionless.  He  tried  to  call 
to  his  Daddy,  but  he  could  not  find 
his  voice.  The  steps  were  getting 
louder.  Bobby  held  his  breath  with 
fear.  Suddenly  there  was  an  extra 
loud  noise — .  Bobby's  Dad  turned 
over,  and  all  was  silent.  Bobby 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  It  was 
only  his  Daddy  snoring. 

CAROLYN  BATTEE. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY 
OF  MISS  IDA  M.  COWLEY. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  sor- 
row that  we  announce  the  death  of 
our  co-worker  Ida  M.  Cowley  who 
passed  away  January  27th,  a  victim 
of  pneumonia,  following  an  attack 
of  influenza. 

Miss  Cowley  brought  to  her  work 
a  well  trained  mind  and  a  patient 
disposition  that  never  broke  under 
the  strain  incident  to  her  profession. 

Her  kindly,  sympathetic  nature 
prompted  her  to  work  without  stint 
not  only  for  her  pupils  but  also  in 
the  war  activities  of  the  school  and 
city  at  large.  It  is  perhaps  due  in 
part  to  the  extra  burdens  of  the  war 
that  her  constitution  weakened  and 
caused  her  to  succumb  to  the  scourge 
that  has  taken  such  a  heavy  toll  of 
the  young  people  of  this  country. 

In  her  depature  the  pupils  lose 
an  inspiring  teacher;  the  faculty  a 
genial  friend  and  companion  who 
was  wont  to  lighten  the  daily  toiJ 
with  words  of  counsel  and  gooc] 
cheer. 

A  heroic,  self-sacrificing  spirit  has 
passed  to  its  reward  leaving  in  ouf 
hearts  a  hallowed  memory  which 
shall  inspire  us  to  "carr}'  on"  in  the 
tasks   each  day  shall  bring. 

W.  B.  C. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY 
OF  MYRTLE  BRADSHAW. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Myrtle  Brad- 
shaw,  a  member  of  the  present  High 
Ninth  Class,  died.  She  slipped  away 
so  suddenly — here  yesterday,  gone 
today — that  we  still  continue,  to  think 
of  her  as  absent,  not  gone  forever. 

Myrtle  entered  our  school  last 
August,  and  it  was  not  long  before- 
every  member  of  the  class  was 
her  friend.  Her  refined  manner, 
her   keen    intellect,   her  never-failing 


sense  of  humor,  her  sweet,  sad  smile 
soon  won  for  her  the  admiration 
and  love  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

We  sincerely  regret  her  passing, 
and  shall  always  think  of  her  as 
one  of  the  best  beloved  members  of 
the  Willard  School. 


A  PATRIOT. 

Old  Pierre  La  Flammi  sighed  as 
he  leaned  against  the  crumbling  wall 
of  what  had  once  been  his  home  in 
the  little  village  of  Mirceneau,  near 
Chateau  Thierry. 

He  had  heard  rumors  among  the 
townsfolk  that  the  Americans  had 
joined  the  allies  in  the  great  war 
against  the  hated  boche.  But  alas, 
it  could  not  be  true,  for  right  over 
in  the  field  he  could  see  the  hard- 
hearted German  taskmasters.  At  that 
very  moment  one  of  them  was  beat- 
ing a  little  girl  because  she  could 
not  lift  a  hug'e  basket  of  food  onto 
a  German  supply  wagon.  Oh,  well, 
why  look  at  it  any  more?  It  would 
not  do  any  good  and  the  more  he 
looked  the  more  he  thought  of  his 
poor  Marie  who  lay  buried  in  a 
little  plot  by  the  roadside,  a  victim 
of  Kultur. 

For  days  the  road  had  been  filled 
with  fleeing  troops,  but  today  it 
was  jammed  with  a  fighting,  frothing 
mass  of  men.  Many  of  them  were 
without  guns  and  other  heavy  equip- 
ment, while  almost  to  a  man  they 
had  thrown  away  their  heavy  trench 
helmets. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  detachment 
of  infantry  took  shelter  behind  the 
ruined  house  where  Pierre  was  lying. 
He  listened  closely  and  heard  them 
muttering  about  the  American 
Teufel-Hunden.  Then  the  sharp  chat- 
ter of  rifle  fire  began.  Peeping 
through  a  loop-hole  in   the  wall  he 
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saw  a  long  line  of  men  clad  in 
khaki.  "It  must  be  the  Americans," 
thought  Pierre.  The  war  would  not 
be  won  by  the  Germans.  France, 
his  France  was  saved.  Now  he  was 
ready  to  join  his  Marie  by  the  road- 
side. So  rising  to  his  feet  he  cried 
in  a  feeble  voice,  "Viva  les  Ameri- 
cans." 

With  an  oath  the  German  officer 
in  command  drew  his  revolver  and 
shot  the  old  man  in  the  side.  He 
wavered,  swayed,  then  fell  facing 
Marie  in  the  tiny  grave  by  the  road- 
side. 

FRED   C.  FOY. 


WHAT  THE   ROBIN  SAID. 

"Oh  come,"  said  the  Robin, 
"We've  got  a  fine  chance, 

Not  a  soul  is  around, 

We'll  play  and  we'll  dance. 

The  Cat  is  asleep — 

The  Dog  is  away — 

Oh,  come,  lazy  birdies, 

We  must  get  to  play." 

Then   down   came  the  birdies 
From  out  of  their  nest, 
For  old  Mother  Birdie 
Knew  what  was  best. 
They  scampered  and  frolicked, 
Until  Mother  Bird  said, 
"You  are  good  little  birdies 
When  you're  acting  you're  best. 

"But  mind  what  I  say — 
When  the  Cat  comes  around, 
Don't  try  to  be  silly, 
And  stay  on  the  ground." 

"Oh,  no,  Mother  Birdie, 
When  the  Cat  comes  our  way 
We'll  think  of  what  you  said, 
And  try  to  obey." 

RUTH  MOORE. 


SPIES  AND  OTHER  SPIES 

(Part  I,  story  told  by  young  man.) 

Picture  to  yourself  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  girl,  black  hair,  dark  lus- 
trous eyes  and  a  vivid  color.  Then 
imagine  if  you  can,  this  girl  dressed 
in  a  dazzling  yellow  evening  gown, 
and  then  added  to  all  this  a  large 
butterfly  painted  in  exquisite  colors 
on  the  girl's  white  shoulders.  How 
was  I  to  know  this  fascinating 
maiden,  to  whom  I  had  lost  my 
heart,  was  the  deadliest  German  spy 
in  America.  Mademoiselle  Helene 
she  called  herself.  I  then  thought 
her  of  French  parentage  but  now 
I  know  differently.  Six  weeks  after 
that  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen 
New  Year's  dance  I  found  out  from 
my  Secret  Service  friend  that  "Med- 
emoiselle  Helene"  gave  the  Ger- 
mans important  information,  that 
night,  by  means  of  a  map  painted 
in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  butter- 
fly on  her  shoulders. 

(Part  II,  letter  written  Nov.  11,  1918.) 

Dear  Ned: — Perhaps  you  remem- 
ber the  spy  story  I  told  you  eight  or 
nine  months  ago.  I  just  want  to 
tell  you  the  queer  outcome  that 
story  has  had.  The  "German"  spy 
was  not  a  German  spy  at  all  but  a 
genuine  French  one.  That  girl  so 
completely  fooled  the  Germans  them- 
selves that  they  considered  her  one 
of  them.  As  for  the  buttrfly,  thai 
was  merely  one  of  her  little  tricks 
to  get  the  Germans  to  tell  a  few  of 
their  plans  to  her.  I  think  that  my 
little  Helene  has  done  a  great  deal 
in  finishing  up  this  war.  Perahps 
you  wonder  at  the  "my,"  but  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Helene  and  I  arc 
going  to  make  today,  the  great  Peace 
day,  our  wedding  day. 

ELEANOR  EVANS. 
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The  Hidden  Pearl 


I  wished  to  buy  a  plant  for  my 
room,  so  I  went  into  a  little  flor- 
ist's shop  to  see  if  I  could  get 
one.  The  nook  in  which  the  plant 
was  to  be  placed  was  rather  large 
and  I  asked  to  see  a  large  plant. 
The  florist  said  that  he  was  just 
out  of  them  but  that  he  had  a 
small  one  which  would  soon  grow 
large.  It  was  in  a  pretty  painted 
pot   and   I   decided   to   buy  it. 

Although  I  watered  it  every  day, 
it  did  not  grow  any  larger,  and  at 
last  I  lost  patience  with  it  and  de- 
cided to  throw  it  away.  I  grabbed 
hold  of  it  so  that  I  might  the  more 
easily  pull  it  up.  In  so  doing,  I 
felt  something  hard  inside  the  stem. 
For  curiosity's  sake  I  broke  open 
the  stem  and  found  the  most  mag- 
nificent pearl  I  had  ever  seen! 
.  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  to  the 
florist  and  asked  him  where  he  had 
gotten  the  -plant.  He  gave  me  the 
address  of  a  poor  old  man  who 
sold  flowers  for  a  living.  When  I 
arrived,  he  was  looking  frantically 
among  his  plants.  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  lost  anything,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  lost  a  jewel  of  great 
value.  I  took  the  pearl  out  of 
my  pocket  and  he  fairly  snatched  it 
from  my  hand.  Then  he  told  me 
the  story  of  it.  It  seems  he  was 
the  only  son  of  the  great  Count  De 
Bonis  and  when  his  father  died  he 
left  him  everything  including  the 
famous  pearl. 

Soon  afterwards  all  of  his  for- 
tune had  been  stolen  from  him  ex- 
cept the  pearl.  This  he  had  hid- 
den inside  the  stem  of  a  smalb 
plant  which  he  had  cut  open.  The 
stem  had  grown  together  so  that 
no    one    could    notice    it.     One  day 


by  mistake  he  had  sold  the  plant 
to  the  florist  from  whom  I  had 
bought  it. 

The  pearl  he  had  not  been  able 
to  sell,  because  he  was  so  poor, 
and  they  might  think  that  he  had 
stolen  it.  One  of  my  friends  was. 
a  prominent  jeweler  in  the  city. 
Next  day  I  took  the  pearl  to  him 
and  told  him  the  old  man's  story. 
He  said  it  was  worth  several  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  was  enough  to 
enable  the  old  man  to  live  com- 
fortably for  the  rest  of  his  days 
and,  as  the  fairy  tales  say,  he  lived 
happily  ever  after. 

BARBARA  HAINES. 


TO   OUR  LOW  SEVENTH 
GRADE. 

Welcome,  little  boys  and  girls, 
Some  with  straight  hair,   some  with 
curls. 

You've   come   from   towns    that  are 

miles  away, 
You've  come  from  places  'round  the 

bay. 

Emerson,    McKinley,    Le    Conte  and 

AYashington, 
Are  some  of  the  schools  from  which 

you've  come. 
We    hope    you   will    all    be    able  to 

pass, 

Beginning     in     our     Low  Seventh 
Class. 

We  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  our 

rules  and  ways, 
Teachers    and    studies,    games  and 

plays. 

For   you,    dear   people,    of   the  Low 

Seventh  Grade, 
This   poem  was   affectionately  made. 

GENEVRA  SHUEY. 
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THE   TORCH    OF  LIBERTY. 

The  brave  men  of  our  country  fair 
Have  laid  themselves  on  Mars'  red 
shrine ; 

And    may   the   light   they   strove  to 
save 

Flaming  high  in  the  heavens,  shine. 

They   fought    for    truth,    these  men 

of  ours, 
For  truth  and  liberty; 
And    may    the    torch    they  carried 

high, 

Shine  far  across  the  sea. 

That   torch   still  burns   they  fought 
to  save, 

The  liberty  for  which   they  died; 
And  may  we  keep  it  shining  bright, 
Keep   it  in  all  its  pride. 

BARBARA  AMES. 


AN  UNKNOWN  HERO 

Daniel,  a  French  boy,  lived  in  a 
small  village  which  was  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Germans.  During 
the  first  years  of  the  war  Daniel's 
family  consisting  of  his  two  sisters, 
a  brother,  and  his  mother  and  father, 
were  deported  to  work  in  German 
munition  plants.  Ever  since  this 
Daniel  was  harboring  thoughts  of  re- 
venge against  the  Germans  but  so 
far  he  had  had  no  chance  to  do 
them  any  harm  as  he  was  only  nine 
years  old. 

One  day,  as  the  allies  were  ad- 
vancing on  the  town,  a  German  of- 
ficer was  killed  by  a  piece  of  shrap- 
nel. As  he  fell,  his  pistol  dropped 
from  its  holster. 

Daniel,  seeing  this,  picked  it  up 
and  put  in  it  his  blouse.  He  knew 
very  well  how  to  use  it.  There  were 
long  lines  of  marching  men  on  the 
road  and  at  the  side  of  the  road 
was  an  ammunition  dump.     It  gave 


Daniel  an  idea.  Would  he  make  the 
sacrifice?  Yes! 

He  crawled  closer  and  closer  and 
was  soon  among  the  shells  and 
powder.  That  was  what  he  was 
looking  for.  Holding  the  pistol  close 
to  the  can  of  powder  he  fired.  There 
was  a  terrific  explosion.  The  am- 
munition dump  was  blown  up  and 
a  large  gap  was  made  in  the  ranks 
of  the  marching  Germans.  Where 
was  Daniel? 

He  had  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

HARRY  LAYER. 


EVERYDAY  HEROES. 

All  Americans  are  proud  of  the 
boys  and  girls  that  went  "over  there" 
to  help  win  the  war.  Their  glorious 
courage  the  world  will  never  forget, 
but  the  same  spirit  that  our  boys 
showed  when  they  went  "over  the 
top"  is  shown  by  many  of  our 
workers  to  whom  we  seldom  give  a 
thought,  when  they  do  their  duty  in 
face  of  danger.  Take  for  example 
the  line  man. 

The  line-  man  risks  his  life  for  us 
in  many  ways.  For  instance,  when 
there  is  a  big  storm,  a  high  powered 
wire  breaks  and  nearly  the  whole  town 
is  in  darkness.  The  line  man  goes 
out  miles  from  town,  goes  up  the 
pole,  risks   his   life  to  fix  the  wire. 

In  December,  1918,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  during  one  of  the  worst 
storms,  about  9  o'clock  p.  111. ,  c* 
main  wire  broke  and  the  whole  town 
was  in  darkness.  One  man  was 
killed  and  one  badly  burnt  before 
they  repaired  the  wire.  Another 
time  there  was  trouble  in  a  power 
house.  All  electric  trains  and  cars 
were  stopped,  three  men  were  badlv 
burned  by  a  falling  wheel.  All  line 
men  are  unsung  heroes. 

HENRY  ZABEL. 
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PATSY'S  DREAM. 

Patsy  was  a  little  girl  who  was 
having  a  very  hard  time  with 
arithmetic. 

It  was  a  rainy  day  and  Patsy  sat 
with  her  legs  curled  under  her  on 
the  couch. 

"Oh  dear/'  cried  Patsy,  "I  can't 
do  these  problems!" 

With  that  she  threw  her  book  on 
the  floor  and  closed  her  eyes. 

Suddenly  she  found  herself  out 
in  the  forest.  It  was  a  lovely  night, 
the  stars  were  shining  brightly  and 
the  moon  peeped  through  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  Fairies  were  dancing 
around  their  queen.  The  queen 
waved  her  wand  and  said,  "Fairies, 
go   help    Patsy   with   her  problems." 

In  just  a  moment  the  fairies  were 
all  around  her.  Some  of  them  were 
looking  in  her  book,  others  were 
writing  down  the  problems,  and 
some  of  them  were  telling  Patsy 
how  to  do  them.  At  last  they  were 
all  finished  and  the  fairies  picked 
her  up  and  flew  through  the  air 
until  they  came  to  Patsy's  house. 
Then  they  placed  her  on  the  couch. 
She  opened  her  eyes  and  picked  up 
her  arithmetic  paper.  She  looked  at 
it  and  then  began  to  cry.  The 
paper  was  blank.  It  had  all  been 
a  dream. 

Patsy  rubbed  her  eyes  and  thought 
she  would  try  to  do  the  problems, 
so  taking  her  pencil,  she  began. 
In  a  minute  they  were  all  done. 
Even  if  it  had  been  a  dream  the 
fairies  had  shown  her  how,  and  the 
next  morning  the  arithmetic  teacher 
put  a  hundred  on  her  paper. 

Patsy  now   believes   in  fairies. 

MIRIAM  DUXGAX. 


THE   STORY  OF  TWO  FRENCH 
BOYS.  ■ 

In  a  little  town  in  France,  in  the 
year  nineteen  seventeen,  there  lived 
two  boys  with  their  parents.  The 
largest  boy  was  eighteen  and  the 
smallest  one  ten. 

The  Germans  were  making  a  great 
drive.  Thej^  advanced  upon  the  town 
and  this  family  tried  to  escape,  but 
the  parents  were  killed.  The  older 
brother  got  away.  The  smaller  one 
was  made  a  servant  in  the  German 
headquarters.  He  was  treated  very 
cruelly,  so  one  night  he  tried  to 
escape.  When  he  reached  the  front 
of  the  house,  he  heard  some  one 
coming  and  he  hid  under  the  stairs. 
It  was  a  messenger.  He  was  carry- 
ing an  important  message  to  the  Ger- 
man trenches.  The  messenger  for- 
got to  button  the  bag  he  kept  the 
message  in.  When  he  got  on  his 
horse  and  was  riding  off  the  mes- 
sage fell  out.  The  boy  got  the 
message  and  started  off  toward  the 
trenches. 

In  the  meantime  his  brother  had 
enlisted  in  the  American  army  and 
was  in  the  front  line  trenches.  The 
captain  asked  for  volunteers  to  go 
out  and  cut  the  German  barbed  wire 
entanglements.  His  brother  said  he 
would  go* 

When  the  younger  brother  reached 
the  German  trenches,  he  could  find 
no  way  of  getting  through.  As  he 
was  creeping  along,  he  saw  a  place 
where  there  were  no  soldiers.  He 
was  over  the  trench  before  anyone 
could  see  him.  When  he  got  as  far 
as  the  barbed  wire  entanglements, 
he  saw  his  brother.  He  told  him  of 
the  dispatch.  When  they  reached 
the  American  trenches,  they  took  the 
dispatch  to  the  officer  in  command. 
The}'  lived  in  the  trenches  together 
until  the  war  was  over. 

CECIL  BURRILL. 
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FOR  LIBERTY. 

Down    with    that    tyrant    of  tyrants, 
The    beast    which    is    seeking  its 
prey, 

And    drive    him    back    from  whence 
he  came, 
That   beast   of  autocracy! 

And  with   the   break   of   a  morning, 
As   Old   Glory  was   raised   to  the 
sky, 

Came  the  news  of  that  triumph. 
Praise  be  to  God  on  high! 

EUGENIE  BOLTON. 


GREATER  LOVE  HATH  NO 
MAN. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Texas,  in 
1864,  there  was  a  robbery  at  the 
town  of  Red  Gulch.  Sheriff  Hall 
was  already  on  the  trail  of  the  thief. 
He  was  alone,  as  his  posse  had 
gone  over  to  the  ranch.  He  haci 
been  on  the  trail  for  sonic  hours 
when  he  saw-  the  thief  going  on 
the  "Moaning  Wind  Pass"  trail.  Hall 
knew'  that  he  could  beat  the  robber 
if  he  took  a  short  cut  that  he  knew 
of.  After  an  hour's  hard  riding  be 
came  to  the  mouth  of  the  pass.  He 
then  waited  and  when  the  thief  came 
by,  he  easily  covered  him.  As  he 
was  taking  his  prisoner  back  to 
town,  he  saw  a  body  of  Indians  on 
a  hillside. 

He  immediately  turned  back  to- 
wards the  pass  as  he  knew  that 
they  would  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  beating  the  Indians  back. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  oi 
the  pass  the  sheriff  took  the  hand- 
cuffs oft"  of  the  thief.  When  the 
Indians  came  in  view  they  saw  by 
their  numbers  that  they  would  stand 
no  chance  whatever.  The  robber 
told  the  sheriff  to  go.    "It  is  better 


for  one  man  to  be  saved,  than  none 
at  all,"  said  he.  Hall  saw  the  truth 
in  these  words,  but  as  he  was  no 
coward,  he  would  not  listen  to  him. 
As  the  robber  argued  so  earnestly, 
Hall  finally  turned  his  horse  and  gal- 
loped off  down  the  pass. 

He  did  not  spare  his  mount  until  he 
reached  the  ranch.  Here  he  changed 
his  horse  and  galloped  back  to- 
wards the  pass,  followed  by  his 
posse.  Would  they  be  in  time? 
This  w<as  the  question  that  surged 
through  Hall's  brain.  As  they  neared 
the  pass  they  heard  sounds  of  firing. 
They  madly  surged  forward  and 
burst  in  on  the  Indians.  The  In- 
dians took  one  look  and  then  ran 
like  scared  coyotes.  The  cowboys 
and  Hall  did  all  they  could  for  the 
brave  man  but  in  a  few  hours  he 
was  dead. 

WILLIAM  ABERNETHY. 


HOME  AGAIN. 

Hark!    The   boys   are  coming 
Home  again  from  France, 

Marching    down    the  highway 
Without   a   gun   or  lance. 

Mother's    lips    arc  smiling, 
Though   her   eyes    are  dim; 

Tears    of   joy  o'erfiowing 
At   the   sight   of  him. 

Father    shouts    out  wildly, 
"Welcome  home,  you  bet!" 

Little   Sis   saj'S  shyly, 

"Where's   that   Bochc  helmet?" 

The   town    is   surely  happy 
As  the  boys  march  through. 

"Gee!   I'm   glad  my  brother's  home, 
Guess   that   you   are,  too!" 

ARTHUR  DRESSER. 
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The  Wreck  of  the  Minnesota 


It  was  on  a  dark  and  stormy 
night  in  the  year  of  1915  when 
the  Steamship  Minnesota,  on  its  way 
from  Manila  to  San  Francisco,  was 
groaning  and   tossing  in   a  storm. 

The  older  passengers  were  not  yet 
in  bed,  when  I  heard  a  terirble 
crash  and  a  sound  of  grating.  I 
sat  up  in  bed  and  reached  across 
the  blanketsj  but  no  one  was  there 
beside  me.     I  was  frightened  but  I 

turned  on  the  light  and  just  then  our 
stateroom  door  opened  and  mother 
rushed  in.  She  told  me  to  dress 
quickly.  I  hurried  through  my 
dressing,  while  she  was  packing  oui 
trunks.  I  asked  her  what  had  hap- 
pened. She  told  me  that  the  wind 
and  storm  had  driven  us  about  three 
miles  off  our  course  onto  a  group  of 
large,  black  rocks. 

She  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to 
go  out  and  see  it?  I  said  I  would, 
so  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  we  hur- 
ried out  on  deck  and  I  saw,  when 
the  lightning  flashed  through  the 
darkness,  that  the  front  part  of  the 
boat  was  on  the  rocks.  A  huge 
black  rock  was  looming  up  at  the 
side  of  the  boat.  Then  I  was 
frightened,  and  knew  that  we  were  in 
great  danger. 

The  boat  was  gradually-  sinking, 
and  the  wireless  man  was  sending 
out  call  after  call  for  help.  Fin- 
ally two  boats  located  us  and  ans- 
wered us.  We  Avere  assured  that  the 
boats  would  lie  off  about  a  mile  from 
our  boat  until  the  storm  passed,  un- 
less we  were  in  immediate  danger  of 
sinking  quickhr. 

We  were  all  in  the  dining  room 
anxiously   waiting   for   the  captain's 


mesage,  when  he  came  in  and  told 
us  we  would  be  safe  until  dawn  at 
least.  We  were  told  to  pack  our 
trunks  and  have  everything  in  readi- 
ness to  be  transferred  to  the  other 
boat. 

Very  few  people  slept  that  night, 
and  more  than  one  heart  was  glad 
when  daybreak  came,  and  with  it 
help. 

The  next  morning  we  were  all  put 
in  life  boats  and  sent  across  to  the 
English  freighter.  As  the  freighter 
was  about  one  third  the  size  of  the 
Minnesota,  you  can  well  imagine 
how  crowded  the  passengers  were. 
It  was  very  cold,  so  blankets  and 
pillows  were  sent  from  the  Minne- 
sota to  make  us  comfortable.  There 
were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  us,  so  we  all  slept  out  on  deck 
and  ate  picnic  fashion. 

About  fourteen  hours  later  we 
reached  Kobe,  Japan,  where  we  were 
transferred  to  any  boat  on  which 
we  could  get  transportation  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  San  Francisco. 

Mother  and  I  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  transportation  on  the 
Manchuria,  and  arrived  safel3r  in 
San  Francisco. 

VIRGINIA  ROSEXSTOCK. 


OUR  FLAG. 

All   hail,   the   flag  of  freedom 

For  which  our  soldiers  fight; 
It's   the   emblem   of  our  nation, 

And   all   that's   good   and  right. 
Just  remember  its  good  meaning, 

And   stand   forever  true, 
To  the  glorious   stars  and  stripes 

Of  our  own  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

GRACE  BANKER. 
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THE  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  Glee  Club  held  its  first  real 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  March  5th, 
and  eighty-eight  boys  and  girls  of 
Ninth  grades  were 
the  leadership  of 
They  hope  to  have 
ready  for  the  an- 
term. 


the  Eighth  and 
enrolled  under 
Miss  Ellerhorst. 
some  selections 
nual  concert  this 


THE  MANDOLIN  CLUB. 

The  Mandolin  Club  was  unable  to 
play  publicly  last  term  on  account 
of  the  interruption  in  their  practicing 
the  "flu"  epidemic  caused.  However, 
they  hope  to  play  this  term  provid- 
ing  the   practicing  is  regular. 

The  firsts  last  term  were:  Frances 
Humphreys,  Jessie  Warwick  and 
Carol  Parratt,  with  Lillian  St.  John, 
leading,  and  the  seconds  were:  Dan- 
iel Nutting,  Louise  Gilchrist,  and 
Alexander  Koughan,  with  Marian 
Wetmore,  leading.  They  also  had 
two  guitars.  Those  playing  them 
were  Elizabeth  Walters  and  Frances 
Schlamann. 

The  firsts  for  this  term  are  Fran- 
ces Humphreys,  Alexander  Koughan 
and  Edward  Elliott,  with  Marian 
Wetmore,  as  leader,  and  the  sec- 
onds are  Louise  Gilchrist,  and  Neall 
Lowell,  with  Jessie  Warwick  as  lead- 


er. The  guitars  are  Elizabeth  Wal- 
ters and  Gladys  Cooper.  ■ 


THE  BAND. 


The  Band  is  composed  of  twen- 
ty-seven members.  It  meets  on 
Tuesdays  from  12:45  to  1:35  and  on 
Friday's  from  8  to  8:45.  The  mem- 
bers are  Charles  Richardson,  Ray- 
mond Dougherty,  Kenneth  Goode, 
solo  cornets;  Reginald  Carrington, 
Stuart  Philliber,  first  corners;  Ellwood 
Woolsey,  Traver  Day,  second  cor- 
nets; George  Trabert,  Charles  Mc- 
Kinney,  third  cornets;  Will  Engle, 
Cushman  Westcott,  first  clarinets; 
Avery  Shuey,  Fred  Foy,  Ralph  Wal- 
ters and  Murray  Putnam,  second  clar- 
inets; Edward  Harms,  first  baritone; 
Carl  Castleman,  second,  baritone; 
Herbert  Dreisbach,  first  alto;  Avery 
Watson,  Douglas  Day,  second  altos; 
Carlton  Gleed,  tenor;  James  Cole- 
man, bass;  Sylvester  Laurence,  bass 
drum;  Robert  Fender,  snare  drum; 
Frank  Park,  first  saxophone;  Jack- 
son Bliss,  second  saxophone;  Web- 
ster Carrington,  first  trombone; 
Paul   Culbert,   second  trombone. 

The  Band  is  doing  excellent  work 
and  we  expect  to  hear  them  at  the 
Bond  meeting  next  Tuesday  evening. 


i8 
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THE  PIANO  CLUB. 

The  Piano  Club  held  its  election 
of  officers  Friday,  February  21,  1919, 
and  the  following  were  elected: 
president,  Helen  Merchant;  vice- 
president,  Helen  Gray;  secretary, 
Kenneth  Ferguson. 

The  following  delightful  program 
was  rendered  at  the  first  meeting 
Tuesday,  March  11,  1919:  Marion 
Clymer  played  "Lily  of  the  Valley," 
Florence  Hillhouse,  "Valse  Bleue"; 
Lucile  Taber,  "Rustle  of  Spring"; 
Anna  Fischer,  "Fifth  Nocturne"; 
Gertrude  Kendall,  "  Capricante "; 
Leora  Kibbe,  "The  Flatterer";  Fran- 
ces Eddy,  "Aragonnaise";  and  Helen 
Merchant  played  "March  Wind." 
The  club  consists  of  58  members 
and  all  seem  anxious  to  make  the 
organization    a  success. 


OUR  ORCHESTRA. 

The  Senior  Orchestra  played  at 
the  graduation  exercises.  It  was  a 
very  delightful  program,  including 
"March  of  Arms,"  "Vesper  Bells," 
"Lazingana,"  and  "The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner."  They  played  again 
for  our  Lincoln  Day  program.  The 
numbers  were  "America,"  "Crusad- 
ers," "King  Midas,"  "Apple  Blos- 
soms," and  "Star  Spangled  Banner.* 
They  also  accompanied  the  school, 
as  a  chorus  in  "The  Long,  Long 
Trail,"  and  "Keep  the  Home  Fires 
Burning." 

The  members  of  the  Senior  Or- 
chestra are: 

First  violins — Mary  Acelia  Cham- 
berlain and  Barbara  Lull  (leaders), 
Winslow  Brasfield,  Hazel  Hewitt, 
Robert  Fender,  Evelyn  Simonds, 
Marion  Wellendorf,  Wm.  Kaelin, 
Florence  Scranton,  Marcella  White, 
and    Gladys  Hull. 


Second  violins — Eunice  Lehmcr 
(leader),  Agnes  White,  Marwin  Cul- 
vyhouse,  Helen  Darch,  Valborg 
Heidekker,  Betty  Bates,  Willa  Con- 
zelman,  June  Giesler,  Milton  Ander- 
son,   Constance  Holmes. 

Cellos — John  Eldredge,  Derrick 
Lehmer,   Wm.  Kaufmann. 

First  cornets — Raymond  Dough- 
erty, Kenneth  Goode,  Chas.  Richard- 
son,  Reginald  Carrington. 

Flutes — John      Kimbal,  Howard 
Page. 

First  Crarinets — William  Engle  and 
William  Snyder. 

Second  clarinets — Cushman  West- 
cott  and   Ralph  Walthers. 

Melody  saxophone — Frank  Park 
(first),  Jackson  Bliss  (second). 

Trombones  —  Webster  Carrington 
(first),    Paul    Culbcrt  (second). 

Bass — James  Coleman. 

Drums — Lloyd  O'Brien  (bass), 
Darrell  Donnell  (snare  and  bells). 

Piano — Eleanor  Bates. 

The  members  of  the  Junior  Or- 
chestra are: 

First  violins — Agnes  White  (lead- 
er), Eugenie  Bolton,  Helen  Darch, 
Genevieve  Druehl,  Valborg  Heidek- 
ker, Constance  Holmes,  Bonnie  Cecil 
and  Stanley  Philleber. 

Second  violins — Betty  Bates,  Al- 
bert Webster,  Mattie  Sinclair,  Janet 
Layer,  Grace  Smith,  Barbara  Haines, 
Gertrude  Bolton,  Jane  Richardson 
and   Homer  Bristol. 

Cello — Helen  Cowen. 

Cornets  —  Reginald  Carrington 
(first),    Geo.    Trabert  (second). 

Flutes — Howard  Page  and  Harry 
Layer. 

Clarinets — Fred  Foy,  Avery  Shuey, 
Ralph  Walthers  and  Murray  Putnam. 

Trombones  —  Webster  Carrington 
Paul  Culbert. 
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Drums  —  Raymond  Anderson 
(snare),   Sylvester   Lawrence  (bass). 

The  Juniors  played  at  our  Christ- 
mas exercises  and  gave  us  much 
pleasure.  We  hope  to  hear  from 
them    soon  again. 


A   PLEA   FOR  BELGIUM. 

In  Brussels,  Belgium,  in  the  year 
of  1914,  on  a  fine  July  morning  a 
little  boy  was  born  to  a  young 
peasant  woman.  His  name  was 
Albert.  One  of  the  first  sounds 
that  reached  his  baby  ears  was  the 
booming  of  cannon.  Before  he  was 
even  old  enough  to  crawl  around  a 
room  his  father  went  away  and  his 
mother  left  the  house  in  which  she 
had  lived  for  several  years  and 
went  away  with  a  mob  of  women 
and  children,  with  Albert  in  her 
arms.  All  around  them  were  the 
cries,  "The  Germans  are  coming, 
here  come  the  Huns!" 

A  month  or  two  later  there  came 
a  telegram  saying  that  the  father 
of  little  Albert  was  killed  while 
fighting  on  the  battle  field  for  his 
country. 

When  Albert  was  two  years  old 
he  was  going  along  the  streets,  or 
rather  the  ruins  of  what  used  to 
be  streets,  with  his  mother.  They 
were  separated  in  the  crowd  and 
never  say  each  other  again. 

This  little  boy  is  homeless,  father- 
less, motherless  and  poor.  If  it  was 
not  for  America  Albert  would  have 
been  in  his  grave  long  ago.  This  i& 
but  one  of  the  many  millions  of 
starving  children  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium. Therefore  America  must  help 
by  conserving,  although  the  war 
is  over,  that  the  children  of  Belgium 
may  live. 

ELIZABETH  CLARK. 


LONG  AGO. 

The  day  was  warm  and  the  padres 
wctc  tired,  but  they  kept  at  their 
weary  work.  All  around  the  mission 
the  grain  fields  were  reflecting  the 
heat.  A  poor  little  bird  lit  on  the 
mission  wall,  and  with  drooping 
wings  and  open  mouth  it  panted 
for  air  and  water.  In  the  court- 
yard there  was  a  stir  of  expectancy 
among  the  Indians  and  their  fingers 
worked  with  unusual  swiftness,  as 
they  wove  their  baskets  and  mold- 
ed their  pottery.  Their  eyes  were 
frequently  raised  to  the  gate  of  the 
enclosure,  for  a  most  welcome  visit 
was  expected.  One  of  the  padres 
left  the  yard  and  climbed  up  on  the 
hill  through  the  pines  to  scan  the 
El  Camino  Real.  In  spite  of  him- 
self his  eyes  were  drawn  toward  the 
beauty  of  the  sunset.  He  beheld 
a  fiery  ball  sinking  into  a  sea  of 
gold.  He  looked  out  over  the  blue 
Carmel  Bay  edged  by  snow-white 
sand,  in  contrast  with  cypress  and 
pine. 

*  Nestled  in  the  valley  at  his 
feet  lay  the  mission;  the  softly- 
tinted  tiles  of  its  roof  were  ruddy 
against  the  gold  of  the  fields.  As 
he  looked  his  eyes  were  caught  by 
the  priest  laboriously  climbing  the 
worn  and  irregular  steps  of  the 
outside  staircase  to  the  belfry.  Anon 
the  bell  rang  out  the  call  for  even- 
ing prayers.  Then  the  padre  turned 
and  looked  into  the  serene  eyes  of 
Father  Juniperra  Serra,  the  sound 
of  whose  footsteps  was  drowned 
by  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  He  was 
dusty  and  wear}',  but  nevertheless 
he  brought  with  him  a  sense  of  rest 
and  peace.  Slowly  descended  the 
comrades,  bound  together  in  one 
holy  purpose,  to  spread  the  Chris- 
tian religion  among  all  mankind. 

KATHERINE  COLE. 
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"TARGET"  STAFF 

Editor       Elma  Auzc 

Manager.   — —  Jack  Gompertz 

ASSISTANTS. 

Mildred  Bell,  Mignon  Callish,  Helen  Carlin,  Adolphus  Cheek,  Marion 
Clymer,  Elizabeth  Denbigh,  Frank  Ditzler,  Margaret  Druehl,  Erna  Erbe, 
Kenneth  Ferguson,  Louise  Gilchrist,  Mildred  Heavey,  Ruth  Henderson, 
Helen  Horner,  Mary  Huggins,  Madelene  Hull,  Frances  Humphreys,  Anita 
Isaacs,  Finette  Kelty,  George  Jacquemart,  Russell  McConnell,  Kathleen 
Morehouse,  Esther  Morlej^,  Elizabeth  Munson,  Frederick  Munson,  Mary 
Parham,  Madeline  Putnam,  John  Raiton,  David  Rankin,  Godfrey  Reuger, 
Carol  Shuey,  Marion  T.  Smith,  Lillian  St.  John,  Gerow  Van  Xostrand, 
Avery   Watson,    Marian  Wetmore. 

ADVISORY  BOARD. 

MR.    CLARK..__  _  _   Principal 

MISS    CHRISTY    _  Teacher 


AN   APPEAL   FOR  ATHLETICS. 

What  are  athletics?  They  are  di- 
versified sports,  both  indoor  and 
outdoor  which  are  not  only  enjojr- 
able  in  themselves  but  are,  still  bet- 
ter, conducive  to  better  physical, 
mental  and  moral  development. 


A  student  interested  in  athletics 
does  not  frequent  ill-ventilated  pic- 
ture shows,  pool  rooms,  and  spend 
his  spare  time  on  the  street,  getting 
into  mischief. 

The  need  for  more  perfect  physi- 
cal development  was  forcibly  brought 
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to  public  attention  after  our  entrance 
into  the  war.  At  that  time  when 
men  were  examined  for  the  army, 
although  they  were  men  who  should 
have  been  in  the  prime  of  life  physi- 
cally, a  very  high  percentage  were 
rejected  due  to  bodily  defects.  This 
also  applied  to  a  large  extent  to 
women  who  sought  to  become  Red 
Cross  nurses,  canteen  workers.  Of 
course  it  is  too  much  to  say  that 
athletic  training  would  have  elimi- 
nated all  of  these  defects,  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  would  have,  to  a  large 
extent. 

The  Willard  School  is  to  be  sure 
a  very  small  unit  when  all  of  the 
similar  institutions  in  the  nation  are 
considered,  but  it  is  of  these  small 
units  that  the  total  is  composed. 
If  the  unit  is  neglected  the  total 
must  suffer  by  so  much. 

What   we    need   is    a   larger  area 
for    activity    along    these    lines  and 
most    of   all    an    ernest    and  appre- 
ciative  enthusiasm    for  athletics. 
"Let   us   then   be   up   and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate. 

Still    achieving,   still  persuing; 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait" — 
for  athletic  grounds  and  neces- 
sary equipment  to  inspire  in  each 
girl  and  boy  a  keen  desire  to  en- 
gage in  some  form  of  healthful  ex- 
ercise  through  the  medium  of  super- 
vised athletics. 

MADALENE  HULL. 


BEHAVIOR  IN  PUBLIC  PLACES. 

On  entering  the  T  and  D  theater 
on  Tuesday  the  eighteenth  day  of 
February,  I  heard  a  noise  which 
wasn't  very  loud  at  first.  On  reach- 
ing the  balcony  the  noise  was  deafen- 
ing. In  trying  to  decide  where  I 
would  sit,  I  had  to  almost  shout  to 
make  my  classmates  hear  me. 


We  knew  the  children  who  attend- 
ed this  lecture  in  pictures  came  from 
good  homes  and  had  been  taught 
good  manners.  Some  who  were 
present  acted  as  though  they  had 
never  been  in  a  theater  before. 
Think  of  the  people  that  were  un- 
derneath this  uproar.  Think  of  the 
papers  that  were  thrown  around. 
We  do  not  know  who  threw  these 
papers  and  we  do  not  care  to  know. 
The  disgrace  was  on  the  Willard 
School.  Does  the  Willard  School 
own  the  T  and  D  theater?  No!  We 
were  just  guests  in  this  theater.  Is 
this  the  way  we  should  have  acted? 
No!  The  Willard  School  has  a  high 
standing.  We,  the  children  of  the 
Willard  School,  should  do  all  that  is 
in  our  power  to  uphold  this  stand- 
ing and  do  credit  to  our  home  and 
school  training. 

LILY  SHELTON. 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction has  recently  asked  for  a 
War  History  Report  of  the  Schools 
of  California. 

In  compliance  with  this  request 
I  have  recently  sent  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

Number  of  pupils  and  teachers 
owning  war  bonds  and  stamps,  678; 
total  amount  of  Liberty  bonds  own- 
ed by  pupils,  teachers  and  school, 
$86,750;  total  amount  of  W.  S.  S. 
and  T.  S.,  owned  by  pupils  and 
teachers  and  school,  $21,138;  num- 
ber of  articles  made  by  pupils  or 
teachers — Afghans,  58;  comfort  pil- 
lows, 52;  handkerchiefs,  158;  helmets, 
64;  infant  kits,  32;  mops,  13;  prop- 
erty bags,  620;  quilts,  34;  refugee 
garments,  928;  scrapbooks,  175; 
socks,  508  pairs;  sweaters,  200;  tables, 
139;  taborets,  10;  toys,  68;  wash 
cloths,  293;  wristlets,  145. 

Number    of    books    collected  and 
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sent  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  1746; 
number  of  Christmas  boxes  sent  to 
soldiers  and  sailors,  370;  value  of 
old  papers  collected,  $40;  tin  and 
lead  foil  collected,  150  lbs.;  number 
of  pupils  having  home  gardens,  310; 
estimated  value  of  produce,  $1700. 

Number  of  French  or  Belgian  or- 
phans adopted  by  school,  pupils  and 
teachers,  25;  number  of  essays  writ- 
ten for  Liberty  Loan  program,  400; 
number  of  juvenile  speakers  for  war 
occasions,  16;  number  of  former  stu- 
dents, not  graduates  in  the  service, 
10;  other  service  of  a  helpful  nature, 
performed  by  pupils  and  teachers. 

Six  thousand  tickets  sold  for  Red 
Cross  pageant;  sixteen  benefit  plays 
given. 

Two  life  memberships  purchased 
in   the    Red  Cross. 

Collection  for  Belgian  relief,  $16; 
collected  for  Belgian  children's 
Christmas,  $102.68;  collected  for  Ar- 
menian relief,  $116.55;  collected  for 
Junior  Red  Cross,  $25;  "collected  for 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $81;  Victory  boys  and 
girls'  pledges,  $1547. 

One  hundred  per  cent  membership 
in  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

Red  Cross  packing  boxes  con- 
structed, 122;  salvage  boards  for  ex- 
hibition purposes,  4. 

(Signed)  W.  B.  CLARK. 


HIGH  NINTH  ELECTION. 

The  High  Ninth  Grade  held  its 
election  for  class  officers  on  Mon- 
day, March  10.  The  officers  chosen 
were:  president,  Adolphus  Cheek; 
vice-president,  Marion  R.  Clymer; 
treasurer,  Alexander  Koughan;  sec- 
retary,  Henry  Takahashi. 


Frederick  Munson,  speaking  of  a 
second  grader:  "When  I  was  his 
age  I  could  write  an  oral  composi- 
tion." 


A  BAD  DAY  FOR  JUPITER. 

"Juno,  I  simply  won't  stand  this!" 
exclaimed  Jupiter,  examining  a  let- 
ter which  at  the  top  in  large  let- 
ters announced  itself  to  be  from 
the  Olympic  National  Bank.  "This 
is  the  third  time  in  four  months 
that  you  have  overdrawn  your  bank 
account.  If  it  happens  again  you 
will  have  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
yourself;  I  have  done  all  that  I 
intend  to.  The  interest  on  the  sum 
that  I  placed  to  your  credit,  when 
Mercury  started  the  bank,  ought 
to  have  kept  you  in  pocket  money 
for  the  rest  of  your  days,  even  if 
you  are  immortal,  and  instead  of 
that  I  am  always  having  to  put  in 
more.  I  simply  won't  stand  it  an- 
other time,  and  I  give  you  warn- 
ing now!"  and  he  turned  grumpily 
to  the  pages  of  "The  Immortal 
Daily  News." 

Juno,  who  had  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  words  of  her  spouse, 
now  looked  up  from  her  knitting 
to  remark,  "If  those  Fates  don't 
take  to  making  better  thread,  I  shall 
cancel  that  contract  I  made  with 
them  by  which  I  am  to  take  it 
after  they  have  cut  it  off.  I  think 
I  will,  anyway;  it  comes  in  such 
irregular  lengths  that  I  spend  more 
time  tying  it  together  than  I  do 
working  it." 

Upon  this  evidence  of  how  much 
his  wife  cared  for  his  words,  Jupi- 
ter banged  down  his  paper  and  de- 
parted to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at 
the  Gods'  club.  He  had  no  sooner 
arrived  there,  however,  than  a  page 
brought  news  that  there  had  been 
a  strike  among  the  Cyclops,  and 
that,  as  Vulcan,  the  only  one  who 
could  handle  them,  was  sick  with 
the  influenza,  there  was  every  pros- 
pect that  his  big  contract  would  be 
delayed    several    weeks,    at  least. 
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"Confound  it  all,  anyway!"  he  ex- 
claimed angrily,  "I  wouldn't  care 
so  much  if  I  had  not  had  to  use 
all  my  bolts  on  those  Giants,  but 
as  it  is,  I  have  only  one  left,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  I  will  not  have 
enough  to  last  me  through  this 
foolish  war  the  Greeks  are  waging 
against  the  Trojans.  However,  1 
suppose  that  if  it  can't  be  helped 
it  can't,  so  I  will  have  to  grin  and 
bear  it.  Do  you  take  word  to 
Mercury,  though,  to  try  and  see 
what  he  can  do  with  that  flu  of 
Vulcan's,  for  I  certainly  do  need 
those  bolts." 

He  had  no  sooner  gotten  inter- 
ested in  a  game  of  bridge,  than  an- 
other page  came  with  word  that 
Venus  was  outside  waiting  to  see 
him.  With  a  sigh  he  put  down  his 
cigar,  laid  his  hand  on  the  table, 
and  went  out  to  see  what  the  trou- 
ble was.  When  he  arrived  there 
Venus  said,  "Father,  those  Greeks 
are  using  liquid  fire  on  the  Trojans, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  they  will  be 
beaten.    Do  something,  won't  you?" 

"Well,  he  replied,  "I  am  supposed 
to  be  neutral,  but  this  is  a  matter 
that  is  against  all  civilized  ethics. 
Tell  Apollo  and  Diana  to  come  to 
me."  When  they  had  come,  he  said, 
"Take  your  bows  and  arrows  and 
shoot  every  man  that  tries  to  oper- 
ate those  liquid  fire  machines.  If 
we  don't  look  out  they  will  set  the 
heavens  on  fire,  and  then  we  will 
be  too  warm.  And  make  sure  that 
you  do  not  be  content  with  wound- 
ing the  men;   kill  them  all." 

They  departed  to  do  his  bidding, 
and  he  went  back  to  his  game.  But 
he  had  not  more  than  played  two 
hands  when  Apollo  rushed  in,  say- 
ing, "They  have  made  themselves 
armor  that  we  cannot  pierce,  and 
they  even   tried   to   use   our  arrows 


in  their  bows.  Also,  they  are  mak- 
ing the   Trojans   give  way." 

Jupiter  was  so  astounded  that  he 
was,  for  the  moment,  unable  to 
utter  a  sound.  Then  he  resolved 
to  go  and  see  what  he  himself 
could  do,  so,  taking  his  one  re- 
maining thunderbolt,  he  ran  quickly 
to  where  he  could  gain  a  good 
view  of  the  battle.  He  found  that 
the  Greeks  were  rapidly  gaining 
ground,  the  Trojans  being  entirely 
unable  to  withstand  the  streams  of 
fire  that  were  being  played  upon 
them. 

"This  must  stop!"  exclaimed  the 
king  of  gods  and  men,  and  launch- 
ed the  thunderbolt;  but,  whether  he 
had  eaten  too  much  at  dinner,  or 
whether  losing  a  good  part  of  his 
salary  for  the  coming  "year  to  the 
Gods  at  bridge  had  unbalanced  his 
aim,  the  bolt  missed  the  Greeks 
entirely  and  struck  the  ground  near 
their  ships,  doing  not  a  particle  of 
damage  except  to  the  spot  where 
it  landed. 

Zeus  then  attempted  to  cast  a 
spell  over  the  opposing  forces,  but 
he  had  forgotten,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  the  words  that  were 
necessary,  and  this  was  a  failure. 
Then  he  sent  Apollo  to  bring  Mer- 
cury. When  that  individual  ap- 
peared, Zeus  commanded  him  to 
cast  a  sleep  upon  the  Grecian 
forces,  but  Hermes  replied  that 
having  left  his  caduceus  with  Vul- 
can to  be  repolished,  he  was  pow- 
erless. 

Jupiter  by  this  time  was  deter- 
mined that  if  lie  had  to  cause  an- 
other flood  he  was  going  to  stop 
the  use  of  the  fire,  so  he  sent  word 
to  Neptune  that  he  was  to  raise 
such  a  storm  as  should  cause  all 
hostilities  to  be  suspended.  Pose- 
idon   replied    that    as    he    had  that 
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very  moment  broken  off  the  prongs 
of  his  trident,  he  could  do  noth- 
ing. This  answer  so  enraged  Zeus 
that  he  was  almost  a  candidate  for 
an  insane  asylum,  but  fortunately 
at  that  moment  the  Greeks  ran  out 
of  the  liquid,  so  he  had  no  further 
worry,  as  the  only  one  of  them 
who  could  make  it  had  been  killed 
by  the  Trojans. 

Returning  to  his  club,  Jupiter 
was  presented  with  a  note  stating 
that  as  he  had  failed  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
the  temple  society,  he  would  for- 
feit all  his  temples  if  he  did  not 
within  two  hours  pay  them  a  large 
sum. 

Then  as  he  entered  his  house  just 
in  time  for  supper,  he  was  told  that 
that  the  day  had  been  such  a  poor 
one  for  sacrifices  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  place  to  eat,  and  as 
he  crawled  into  bed  that  night  he 
muttered  softly,  "I  can't  see  what 
good  it  does  me  to  be  king  of  Gods 
and  men.  My  salary  for  the  next 
two  years  has  been  advanced  me 
and  I  have  spent  it,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  house  for  me  to  eat. 
I  would  give  my  immortality  if  I 
could  get  away  from  these  troubles 
for  good." 

DANIEL  NUTTING. 


TRUE    CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT. 

"Oh,  dear,  I  don't  see  what's  the 
use  of  Christmas  when  we  don't 
get  any  presents!"  said  a  fretful 
little  voice. 

The  little  girl  who  had  just  spo- 
ken was  a  pretty  child  about  eight 
years  old.  She  had  been  in  the 
hospital  for  nearly  a  year  and,  like 
many  others,  would  probably  have 
to  stay  there  a  ilong  time  before 
her  injured  back  could  be  cured. 


Every  year  the  hospital  had  had 
a  Christmas  tree  for  the  patients, 
but  this  year  the  doctor  had  said 
that  they  could  not  afford  it  as 
many  people  who  had  previously 
given  money  to  the  hospital,  had 
now  given  away  all  their  surplus 
to  the  war  work. 

Miss  Brown,  the  head  nurse,  had 
tried  to  keep  the  children  happy, 
but  all  her  efforts  had  been  in 
vain,  and  the  children  were  sad  and 
peevish. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, a  large  car  drew  up  in  front 
of  the  hospital,  and  two  pretty 
little  girls  got  out  and  went  in. 
After  a  short  talk  with  Miss  Brown 
they  were  taken  into  the  public 
ward. 

The  sick  children  grew  very  ex- 
cited for  they  seldom  had  visitors. 
The  two  little  girls  carried  a  large 
basket  piled  high  with  packages  of 
every  size  and  shape.  Then,  as  if 
by  magic,  the  room  was  changed 
from  a  sad,  dreary  one,  to  a  very 
cheerful  place.  As  the  packages 
were  opened  and  dolls  and  play- 
things were  taken  out,  happy  ex- 
clamations were  heard  from  every 
cot. 

Finally  the  two  little  girls  had 
to  leave  and  the  room  subsided 
into  its  customary  calm,  but  the 
faces  of  the  children  showed  that 
the  efforts  of  the  two  little  girls 
to  make  others  happy  had  not  been 
in  vain. 

ALEENE  CHATFIELD. 


Miss  Taylor  in  drawing:  "I  have 
noticed  that  many  teachers  are  giv- 
ing red  marks  this  Xmas." 

Robert  Miller:  "Sure,  this  is  a 
Christmas  period." 
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Marj-  Parham — I  hear  the  shadow 
of  the  train  coming. 


Miss  Christy — Who  was  the  god- 
dess   of  infatuation? 

Rogers  Parratt  (thinking) — I — 
Ate. 


Anita  Isaacs  (translating  French) — 
The  wife  must  swallow  the  husband, 
(meaning  follow). 


Air.  Beardsley — They  sliced  off  a 
piece  of  Italy  and  a  piece  of  Greece 
and  gave  it  to  the  nearest  ruler. 

Roger  Parratt — Why  not  slice  off 
a  piece  of  Turkey  and  give  them  all 
some. 


Marion  Clymer  (looking  at  her 
broken  comb) — Oh,  dear,  all  my 
teeth  are  dropping  out! 


An  old  darkey  Mammy  to  her 
mistress,  who  had  just  finished  tell- 
ing her  of  the  deeds  of  Germans — 
Dar  won't  be  nuthin'  but  German 
talked  in  hell  fo'  de  next  twenty 
yea's. 


Miss     Young,     in     study  period: 

"Now   please    sit    still    and  I'll  see 

whether  'you're  where  you  are  or 
not." 


Miss  Christy,  in  H  9  English: 
"Who   was   the   lover   of  Atalanta?" 

Jackson  Bliss:  "Hippopotamus." 
(meaning  Hippomenes.) 


Willard's   Music  Gallery. 

"It's  a  Long,  Long  Trail"  (To 
High  School) — James  Sutton. 


"Somewhere  in  France." — Marjor\ 
Clute's  thoughts. 


"Just  a  Baby's  Prayer  at  Twi- 
light"— Russell  McConnell,  the  night 
before  he  gives  his   English  speech. 


"All  the  World  Will  Be  Jealous 
of  Me" — Daniel  Xuttinsr. 


"Long  Boy" — Jerry  Van  Nostrand. 


'Smiles"— Mildred  Heave}'. 


John  Mcintosh,  in  History:  "After 
the  battle  they  were  better  enemies.' 


"How  I  Hate  to  Get  up  in  the 
Morning" — Elizabeth  Munson. 
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Don't  think  you're  the  whole 
ocean,  Jack  Gompertz,  because 
you've  a  wave  in  your  hair. : 


Don't  think  you're  the  whole  auto- 
mobile, (Eric  Saunders),  Sleepy,  be- 
cause you're  all  tired. 


Don't  think  you're  the  whole  loaf, 
Elizabeth  Denbigh,  because  you're 
rising. 


Don't  think  you're  the  whole  corn- 
field, Calvert  Moore,  because  you 
have  big  ears. 

Don't  think  you're  a  board,  John 
Mcintosh,  because  you  have  saw- 
dust in  your  head. 

Don't  think  you're  the  whole  pota- 
to, Marion  Clymer,  because  you  have 
two  brown  eyes. 

Don't  think  you're  a  brick,  Ed- 
ward Harms,  because  you  have  red 
hair. 


Jingles. 

Poor  little  Royce, 

Has  lost  his  voice, 

And  don't  know  where  to  find  it. 

Alas!  and  alack! 

It'll  come  back, 

Miss  Etta  is  sure  to  find  it. 

Little  John  Kimball, 

Played  with  a  thimble, 

Belonging  to  Marjory  Clute. 

It  fell  on  the  floor, 

How  the  boys  did  roar, 

He  wishes  he'd  stuck  to  his  flute. 

Walter    Clark!      Walter  Clark! 
Where  did  you  go? 
To    see    Carol  Parratt, 
I'm  her  beau. 

Walter    Clark!      Walter  Clark! 
What   did  you  see? 


Didn't  see  nothin', 
Her  father  saw  me. 

Little  Miss  Erbe, 

Waited  at  Derby, 

For    Finette    and   Helen  Gray. 

Along  came  Bill  Synder, 

Stood  right  beside  her, 

And  scared  poor  Erna  away. 

To  John  Mcintosh. 

There   was    a   youth    named  John, 
Whose  neck  did  twist  like  a  swan, 
He  laughed  and  cried,  and  wearily 
sighed, 

"I'm  afraid  I'll  never  get  on!" 

Symptoms  of  "Flu." 

When  John  Kimball  gets  an  as- 
signment. 

When  Bee  Pedlar  gets  enough  to 
eat. 


When  Russell  McConnell  sits  still 
for  two  minutes. 


When  Neil  See  opens  a  school 
book. 


When  Elizabeth  Munson  misses  a 
question  in  English. 


When   Elma  Auze  loses  weight. 


Here's   to   Art   Blocklinger   and  his 
"flivver"  too, 

The    lad    who    without    thought  of 
conquest 

Will  always  conquer  you. 

John  Mcintosh,  reading  about 
Ulysses:     "Crafty  Useless." 


Arthur  Blocklinger,  at  Idora,  look- 
ing at  the  monkeys :  "Oh,  hello 
brother!" 
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Harold  Carpenter,  in  drawing: 
"I'm  going  to  wash  his  pants  with 
vcrmillion." 


Russell  McConnell:  "Don't  these 
Girl  Scouts  give  you  a  pain?  About 
as  bad  as  Boy  Scouts.  That  is  al- 
ways the  way  everything  the  men  do 
the  women  have  to  copy." 


Bonnie  George:  "I  sing  for  other's 
amazement  and  my  own  amusement." 


Mr.  Beardsley:  "What  did  Greece 
do  when  Alexander  went  to  Mace- 
don?" 

Adolphus   Cheek:     "It  melted." 


Mrs.  Sanchez:  "Somebody  who  is 

very  talented  in  talking  is  using  his 
talent." 

Arron   Trom:  "I   wasn't  talking." 


READY  FOR  SALVAGE. 

Mary    Chamberlain's  curls. 

Beverly  Parr's  gaudy  neckties. 

May  Mansel's  blush. 

Alexander    Koughan's    surplus  fat. 

Jimmie  Sutton's  English  excuses. 

Neil  See's  attic. 

Eleanor's  Witt. 

George   Jacquemart's    powder  puff. 


Miss  Vaissade  in  H  10  French: 
"What  is  the  Italian's  favorite 
drink?" 

Elizabeth    Denbigh:  "Tamales." 


Miss  Ellerhorst:  "Will  the  Ital- 
ians please  come  forward?" 


Guthrie  Conrvoisier:  "Have  yon 
any  glue?" 

Miss  Ellerhorst:  "No,  I  took  it 
home  to  paste  the  band-boys  with." 


Mr.  Beardsley  in  H  9  History: 
"Where  did  the  poor  Romans  live?" 

James  Sutton— "They  lived  in  the 
filth." 

Philip  Sisson  in  H  9  English: 
"The  house  burned  to  the  ground 
so  they  had  to  move." 

Edward  Harms  in  H  9  History: 
"Every  time  a  Roman  wanted  to 
open  the  front  door  he  hollered  for 
the  street  to  get  out  of  the  way 
(people)." 

Teacher     in     L     7  Mathematics: 
"Students,    the    Good    Book    says — ■ 
students,  what   is   the    Good  Book?" 

Mildren  Glasson:  "Dubb's  Arith- 
metic." 


Betty  Shuey  to  Kathleen  More- 
house: "Your  brain  will  leave  in  ten 
minutes."     (Meaning  train.) 

Helen    Montmorency    at  luncheon: 
"What  are  you  drinking?" 
Marion  Clymer:    "A  bottle." 

Catherine  Ditzler:  "Sec  that  boy 
over  there?  Well,  she's  the  niece 
of  a  lady  I  know." 

Mary  Huggins:  'T  keep  thinking 
I'll  eat  some  milk  and  I  haven't 
got  any  milk  to  eat." 

Helen  Carlin:  "Have  you  got  an 
old  piece  of  paper  with  a  clean 
back?" 


John  Clymer  (measuring  for  physi- 
cal culture) :  "Get  a  big  yard  stick 
so  that  those  of  us  who  weigh  more 
than  a  yard  can  use  it." 


Lady  to  a  little  boy:  "How  often 

do  these  Telegraph  cars  run,  sonny?" 

Little  boy:  "Well,  mamma  got 
one  last  Monday." 
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THE  TARGET 


Frederick  Tobin,  in  H  7  History: 
"Shopkeepers  wore  homespun  work- 
ingmen." 


Miss  Christy  in  H  9  English: 
"Who  was  the  person  Jupiter  chang- 
ed into  a  cow?" 

Leslie   Seaborn:  "Moo!" 


Miss  Smith:    "Whose  dog  is  that?" 

Geraldine  Bradshaw:  "It  must  be 
Russell's,  it  looks  just  lTke  him." 


Arthur  Hiscox:  "See  that  Japan- 
ese man  standing  on  the  corner?" 

Frank  Ditzler:  "Isn't  that  Jackson 
Bliss?" 


Frances  Humphreys:  "Where  are 
you  going  this  Christmas?" 

Ethel  Allen:    "To  Napa." 


Helen  Horner,  over  the  telephone: 
"Wait  until  I  take  off  by  glasses  so 
I  can  hear  you  better." 


Mildred  Heavey:  "Oh,  doesn't  the 
garden  look  pretty  with  the  -wind 
shining  and  the  sun  blowing?" 


William  Snyder  translating  Latin: 
"I  will  go,  for  you  can  spare  me 
easily." 


Miss  Smith  to  Jackson  Bliss. 
"You're  making  the  same  mistake  as 
the   other  girl." 


Miss  Allen  to  Gladys  Hull  in 
drawing:  "I  think  your  neck  is  too 
long,   don't  you?" 


Fat  O'Brien:  "What  magazine  is 
that?" 

Harry  Bcnteen:  "Literary  Digust," 
(meaning  "Digest." 


Miss  Fisher  to  class:  "What  is 
going  to  happen  today?" 

Class:     "Report  cards." 

Adolphus  Cheek:  "Someone  is  al- 
ways  taking   the  joy   out   of  life." 


Elizabeth  Denbigh:  "They  make 
buttons  out  of  cow's  arms." 


Miss  Allen  in  H  9  drawing  to 
Ancel  Keys:  "Will  you  please  put 
your  head  upon  the  shelf." 

Murray  Putman :  "Oh,  dear,  I  got 
a  3  in  music  because  I  didn't  sing." 

Madeline  Putnam:  "Well,  if  you 
had  sung  j-ou  would  have  gotten  a 
four." 


Madeline  Putnam:  "The  nights  are 
six  months  long  in  the  Arctic 
Region". 

Jessie  Warwick:  "Imagine  an  Es- 
kimo singing  "I  won't  get  home  un- 
til morning!" 

Mrs.  Sanchez:  "How  did  people 
travel   in   Colonial  times?" 

Alfred   Ames:     "On  horseback." 

Mrs.  Sanchez:  "What  would  you 
do  with  your  wife?" 

Alfred  Ames:  "I  wouldn't  take 
her." 


Helen  Horner  in  candy  store  to 
Ncall  Lowell:  "Have  you  any  little 
hearts,  Neall?" 

Neall  Lowell:  "No,  but  I  have 
one  big  one." 


Ethel  Allen  translating  Latin: 
"The  monkey  rushed  from  the  cave, 
which  climbed  the  tall  tree  into  the 
high  branches." 


Gene  Alclntyrc,  licking  the  fudge 
spoon:  "Don't  you  want  some.  I 
haven't  eaten  the  spoon." 


